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photographed upon my brain. We all have a mental
gallery of photographs like that, I expect. And it doesn't
follow, because a person is among them, that that per-
son has exercised any influence upon onr lives."
" You are quite right there, Faversham," Oldland
remarked. " 1 can remember all sorts of people whom
I've only met casually once or twice."
c< And have forgotten dozens of others who were at
one time perfectly familiar, I have no doubt. Anyhow,
that's what happens in my case. Alcott, now. On Satur-
day evening I couldn't have given you the vaguest
description of him to save my life. Medium size, slight
build, about twenty-five when he came to me, therefore,
about thirty-five now. That's absolutely all. Might
apply to Venner himself, and to millions of other people
for that matter.
*' Well, I went down to Weyford, and in spite of my
misgivings, I recognised Alcott at once. His appearance
came back to me in a flash, the moment I set eyes upon
him. But this is the point I want to make. My recog-
nition of him depended upon the form in which the ques-
tion presented itself. In effect, I was asked, ' Is this
Charles Alcott?' and I was able to reply with certainty,
f Yes, it is.' My memory of him returned as soon as I
saw him."
" With sufficient force to eliminate the possibility of
the body being that of someone else?" Dr. Priestley
asked.
" With sufficient force to justify me in taking an
oath that the body was that of Alcott. But had the
question been put to me in the usual form in which it
arises when identification is required, the reaction of
my memory would not, I think, have been so rapid. You
know the usual police procedure, A man is in custody,
on a charge of housebreaking, say. A witness is found,
who saw a man entering the house in question. The